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ABSTRACT , I 

Lists of issues and research questions related to 
high schtiol iournalisi, synthesized fro« survey responses of 21. 
lournalisi educators and frot articles published in seven Rajor 
lournalisii publications fron 197U through 1979, are presented in this 
paper. Question* are arranged, accordinq to four pajor categories, and 
questions frp» the literatures^nd fro» th^ Purveyed educators are 
listed separately. The four categories and soiie of their subdivisions 
are as' follows: (1). student publications and the journalisi 
class- -publication content and foriali, staffing, evaluation 
publicatiansTNbuslness policies, effectiveness of the journalisa 
progras,, ani! alternatives to traditignal ' ioornalisa experiences. (2) 
the |>ublication adviser ;and iournallse teacher— teaching «ethods and 
probiees, adviser" and teacher roles, sources of assistance, and 
adv^fser gualif ications, C3>^advls<*r and teacher training--the quality 
and (Content of ttf'alning prograis, and contact between 
teaxjher-tralners and advisers of teachers. legal and ethical 
issues-^the eQvironeent in which studen^ publications are published, 
censorship gTildelines and policies, sources of inforaation and 
Assistance, and the extent of legal and ethical probless. The paper 
concludes by suinarixlng concerns and research needs related to High 
school journaliss. <GT> \ 
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A Research Agenda for JournaHsm in the Secondary Schools 

"The ^essential pV^obings of communication research to establish 
new Insights and validate new methods are caught between the 
inscrutable language of the researcher and. the stubbornness 
with which old concepts persist after they are disproved.' 

****** 

Rattonal e 

VJhen^ Captiv e Voic es was published six years ago it Va^ both |)raised and 
condemned, as befitting ^ny groundbreaking work. Its attempt to assess the 

state of high school joiirnalism in America was said to be too negative in 

3 4 f=i 

tone and based on^ faulty data collection. In 1976 and again in 1979 

individuals followed up Captive Voices , and even those assessments were 

criticized. ■' " 

Biit Captive Voices may haye done foip high school journalism wijat the 
1969 U.S. Supreme Court landmark of .Tinker v. Pes Moines Independent School 
District^ did for studeat rights. Tinker did. not give the school personnel, 
or evpn the lower courts., a neat package or a i^ear message, but it did off^r 
enough incentive that thijftjsands of schools .became more "constitution conscious 
A » The tone of finality in both Tinker and Captive^ Voices is deceiving. 
Each is a point of depa/;ture, an Impetus of sorts^ Lower courts since 1969 
have refined Tinker somewhat. But who has refined Captive Voicet , clarifying 
the condition of high scfool journalism? If no students had gone td court 
after 1969 to test >the paJ^nieters of Tinker , studeht rights would not be what 
they are today. But what h.<iye journalism educators done about other concerns 
of ^choiastic journalism? What Issues are being examined? Which problems 
.remain? v ^ . ' ^ . ^ 

This paper addresses these questions by presenting an assessment of 
perceived research needs related to high. School journalism. The list of ' 
issues and research questions is n6t exhaustive, but reflects concerns raised 



in roront ications on scholastic journ<ilism or t>y {ho journalism rdiK t^lor ^ 
aimst Hkoly to conduct the research ir^ this area, liy i (kMit i f y i ng ()iM>stii)r»s 
that still plague high school Jourrtalism and student publications, [)ertiaps 
som« direction can be given to future researchers and would-be researchers 
can b^e enticed to more clearly define the terrain sketched bmadly in Captive 
Voices. 
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Methodology 

Two sources were us*d to identify research topics. First, the seven 
nwjor scholastic journalism publications were examined" for the years 1974 
through 1979. Four of the seven- -Qui 11 and Scroll, Scholasti c t^ditor, Photol ith , 

and The Scho ol Press Review --arQ' directed both to student journalists and' the 

" " ♦ ' ' . . 

adviser/ journal ism teitcher. Two otWrs— Communication: Journal'lsm Education 

Todaj^ and The CSPAA Bui letin- -are for advisers or journalism teachers. The ^ 

Bulletin is from the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. The 

.Coll ege Press Review was e)<am1ned f6r prob,lems identified or researched at the 

college level that might as appropriately be examined within the high school 

context. 

These publications, etpecially those for both adviser/teacher and student, 
are designed to help their readers deal with the journalism demands and problems 
•tViey face eiich day. Discussion of these current problems often evolves from 
the personal experiences of the authors rather than from a base of empirical 
daj:a< Nonetheless, these journals provide the most effective conduit available 
for communicating with those intlmately^nvol ved with scholastic jour^lism. 
The publications reveal timely and practical concerns, sugigest what research 
is needed to help resolve those Immediate problems, and provide an Important 
vehicle for conveying research results to affected persons. 



lmplt(it in this synthesis is the n^aliAUion that advr.rrs .\n(l tfNuhcr-. 
(aiujht in tho ( rij,is-a-(i<iy world of student publications do not havo, or will 
not tako. tho tinn^ (and niay not feel they ha>'? the skills) to do the em[)irital 
n>s(Nir(:h on the "state of the art" or the resolution of related problems. 
That leaves those charged with preparing journalism teachers anci pul)l ication 
a(Wisers--col lege and university educatdrS--wi th the burden of providing the 
needed research. Most of these journalism educators have the technical skills 
of the high school adviser and teacher, but are a step removed from the daily 
pressures of producing a publication and consequently are mre interested in 
contextual or theoretical concerns. 

Research topics dealing with the pragmatic and problematic are best 
identified by exarWning the journals. College and university journalism 
educators should be helpful in identifying philosophical and theoretical 
questions. With this in mind, all 72. members of the Secondary Education 
Division of the Association for Education in Journalism (AEJ) were sent a 
one-page questionnaire in February of 1980. These members, most of them at 
colleges or universities, were asked to identify "the -most important research 
/questions that need tO' be asked--and answered- -regarding secondary school 
journalism and/or student publications." They also were asked to identify 
"scholastic journalism-related research projects" they either were considering - 
or were involved with. Twenty-one respondents identified 59 issues or queptions 
that call for reseiirch. Eleven of the respondents said that they either were 
doing, or considering doing,A|^search on one or more of the 59 issues. 

The f9llowing, then, is a synthesis of the practical and theoretical 
research topics suggested by journalism educators and the authors of Articles 
in scholastic journalism publications duHng the past six years. For clarity, 
the questions are subdivided within four categories, and questions from the 
literature and from the surveyed educators are listed separately. 



Su(}gpste(i Research 
Research questions can be classified into four qenoral» soniowhat 
overlappirvg categories: , 

^ student put^l ications and the Journal ism clasps : concerns dealing with 
the production of a high school newspaper or yearbook or the composition of a 
journalism or mass media class. 

T^^.^_P_Ml^.l1j^ig", A^vjAgX^ and journal i sm teacher : concerns of the adviser 
and teacher in carrying out responsibilities related to those jobs. 

3- Adviser and teac her training : concerns related to the preparation of 
publication advisers and journalism or mass media teachers. 

4. legal and ethical issues: concerns advisers, teachers /students , and 
publication staffs have in dealing with legal, and ethical issues, 

f ■ 

Stude nt Publications and the Journalism Class 

In ti)is category, problems of financial Instabtlity and Insufficient 
staff^were the most common research topics suggested by the magazine articles 
examined, financial problems facing both newspapers , a ilTd yearbooks were discussed, 
and suggestigns for recruiting and retaining staff menters were offered, but 
with two exceptions, little empirical research wds Ypund to haye been>done In 
either area. Other topics cited In at least three journal articles but lacki^j^ 
empirical bases are trends In and the value of yearbooks, a definition of 
news in a way that Includes relevant off- campus events and phenomena, and ^ 
evaluation of the rating services. , - . 

Although the journals Included mor^ articles that fit Into this Category 
than Into the other three— the adviser/ teacher, training advisers/teachers, 
and -legal-ahd ethical concerns— there was relatively little evidence of 
empirical res^earch In such articles pripted during this time. 

Isolated Instances of resear.ch-based findings concerned measurement- of 



readabi 1 i ty» proportion of ^pace devoted to women's sports and n^cnNUion, 
yearlmok content analysis, evaluation of leads, and the extent of student 
purchasing power. Two or thiree studies -of how newspapers dealt with politics 

• 9 ) 

and (|ireatened financial cutt/acks constituted the extent of-pipirical research 
i d^nti f ied. ^ ^ . 

The journal articles suggested research topics in five areas of stiifRSr 
publications and journalism class procedures: content and news gathering, 
staffing, evaluation, business policies, and the journalism class. 

Content: Questions here concern changes in the content and format of 
the student publications in primarily descriptive terms. 

1. How are the school newspaper and yearbook changing, and with what effect? 
^ 2. How is "news" defined by publication staffs in schools and on newspapers 
uf- different sizes and in different locales? 

3. How is off-campus news dealt with in the school newspaper? 

4. Is political coverage fn the student medlar related to Che political 
behavior of young people? • . ^ 

5. To what extent hav^ sports pages changed to reflect the increase in 
women^s athletics? • . 



6. What does a' content analysis of editorials in the school newspaper 
real about. topics covered and positions held? 

. 7. What do content and advertising policies consist of and how effective 



are they? * ' ' ; 

8. Are staffs usin^ surveys td improve their publications? source feedback 
to check accur^^ readership surveys? What has been the result of such use? 

9. How eff'ectiye and extensive are^^sue-oriented content surveys? 

10. How extensively has the magazine format been adopted by school newspapers? 
What effect has the new format had on "content? readership? • 



11. Who is using the>^Student Press Service, how are they usinq it, why, 
and with what effedt? 

Staff: The practical problem of attracting and keeping, encouraging, 

\ ' " ' 

and enriching the publication staff continues to be a source qf research 

* 

topics: • . , ■ 

1. What recruiting techniques are most effective, and und^f^at 

circumstances? 

1. What are staffs doing to effectively boost and sustain morale? 

3. Is the increasing nunfcer of employed students affecting publications 
staffs? If so, how is the problem being effectively dealt with? 

4. How useful are sumner workshops? What are speci fi c. strengths and 
weaknesses? 

5. What is the ro^e of the local or regional workshop? How do these 

■ * r 

compare in attendance, content, and recepti veness with state ahd national 
sessions? y 

6?. Where and under what circumstances are members of the professional 
media working with student journalists in the schools? 

7. How extensive and effective are internships for high school students? 
Are the media willing to cooperate? 's talents to participate? Why? 

/ 

Evaluation : Part of keeping the staff, and keeping.it happy, is strivin 
td improve the publication jind journalism program*. Several research topics 
^ere suggested that relate to this cdncern: h 

1. What does one learn by examining, through a case study of a student 
publication, the school newspaper or yearbook within the context of the 
school and community? 4^- 

2. ^ What are th^'most common publication problems cited by rating service 
judges?. 



3. How do students and advisers feel about the ra/tinq services and what 
are the services doing to deal with identified concerns? 

4. What should be the r.ole of regional, state, and national school 

A 

^)ress organizations? How valuable are they? Why? 

5. How do advisers and teachers feel about journalism awards programs? 

[^M^jness: Economic concerns received regular attention in the journalism 
magazines. Several questions were raised by these articles: 

1. How have the student media been able to increas.e their advertising 
support? 

2. What fund-raising activities have been successful? Why? 

3. How are yearbook companies selected? Are there common criteria? 

Jou rnalism Class : The journals devoted more attention to student 
publications than to the journalism class 2§I. se • Somis of the questions 
suggested pertain to both the publications and the journalism class. A few 
specijfic questions about the journalism clas^^ere'sugges ted: 

1. Whaf is the purpose of the high school journal.ism class? Has this 
rol* changed in recent year^? Why? 

2. What does the jobrnalism class or mass media class consist of? Ho*^ 
much variety is therejfrom one school to another/ Is one type more effective? 

3. Has there been a decline in the numder of journalism course offerings 

- ' if 
or student publications? To what do advisers/ teachers and schooT administrators 

attribute this? 

Journalism educators surveyed identified several questions also raised 
In recent journal articles. Most of tfie publication- and class-related 

« * * 

research topics the educators cited, however, were broader and more contextual 
.than the specific hbw-to concerns^that got most of the attention In the journals 
Some were mere extensions of the specific problems to a larger framework. 
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The research concerns that educators cited most often had to do with th(^ 
value and benefits of work in scholastic journalism: Does it make one a 
successful journal ist? Is the experience valuable to all students? Are they 
better writers than those who do not take a journalism class.? Do they have a 
better grasp of the language? Is their work in a good publication program 
'correlated with later success in college and a career? Is joMrnalism an 
effective alternfeitive to an English class?- 

Other topics the educators identified in this category had to do with 
the role" of journalism and publications in the school, the ef fect;i veness of 
the journalism program, alterne^tive to traditional journalism experiences, 
and journalism class procedures. 

Role of i journalism : Concern wHh assessing the position of journalism 
and publications in the schools suggested several research questions: 
11 Where does journalism belong in the high school curriculum? 

2. How do administrators, faculty members, and school board members 
view scholastic journalism? 

3. As a co-curricular activity, how much academi c'^redi t is given for,^ 
publ ications work? Why? 

4. What is the state of journalism in the elementary and junior high 
schools? Is there any relationship between ^e existence of such programs 
and the success, of journalism programs in the secondary schools? 

5. How does journalism ip the public schools compare with journalism in 
the private schools? 

6.. Are, high school journalism students counseled concerning journay^m 
careers? If so, by whom and how effectively? 

Effectiveness : . Educators said that more attention should be given to 
ways of making journalism more qualitatively effec,tive and efficient: 



1 To what oxtotit /iro tho products of nwss ( ommuni( at ion torhnoloqy hcjruj 
applied to the. producti/on of today's high school publications? What is the 
potential for savings? 

2. What is the correlation between the quality of a student put)licdtion 
and the extent to which that publication faces financial problems? 

3. Can an effective model be developed for readership and readability 
studies? 

Alternatives: With an eye toward Limited resources and tighter money in 
the schools, several educators said that attention should be given to other 
ways than the newspaper and yearbook to provi<Je journalism experiences. 

1. What alternatives to the traditional newspaper and yearbook are 
available and being used to give students journal ism experience and a vehicle 
for student expression? - ^ 

2. Is a district-wide newspaper or a community newspaper a feasible 
alternative to financially-strapped student publications? 

J. How available are broadcast opportunities for students? Are faciljties 
available in the high s^chool? 

Journalism Class : Several specific concerns about the journalism class 
brought research suggestions from the educators: 

1. How effective are current journalism textbooks? Which are most popular? 
Why? What are the strengths and weaknesses of current texts? ' 

2. Is the newspaper used 1n^ the classroom? If so, how? Is it effective? 

/■ 

Is the student newspaper being used in the classroom? If so, how? 

The Publication Adviser and Journalism Teacher 

The perceived role bf the publication adviser and the qualifications of 
the adviser afid journalism teacher havi consistently received attentlon^U 
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tho s(:hola<;t1c press joiirnals during t.hf» past six years ... arul no (lout)t for 

many yoars before that. Although the adviser's role and qualifications have 

8 

been subjects of several enipirical studies, the topi c, continues to he addressed 
in journal articles and remains a viable research topic in the mfruis of 
journalism educators. 

Other concerns frequently cited in the literature have been the need for 
more effective means of grading and evaluating "student work, and uses that 
could be made of media professionals and college and university journalism 
resources. Specific research questions that evolved from the joilrnal articles 
fall into one of four arfeas involving the adviser and journalism teacher; 
journalism teaching methods 'and problems, the position and condition of 
toda5''s adviser, the adviser's role and duties, and sources of assistance 
for the adviser and teacher. ^ 

Teaching Methods: Journal articles suggested the need for empirical help 

I 

In evaluating the way journalism is taught. Some specific questions are these: 
1. What are some common and effective curricular formats for journalism, 

mass media, and broadcast journalism? > 

2i Why do advisers and journalism teachers leave those jobs? 

3. How do advisers and journalism teachers feel about their jobs and about 
themselves? 

4. What compensation 'do .advisers get for their work with student publicatiohs? 
Mow does it compare with compensation to other teachers working with other 
activities? ^ 

Rjoles^: The journals suggest giving attention to the specific respons.i- 
t^iyties and contributions of the adviser and journalism teacher iind to hew 
their roles might be changing. 



1. What characterizes a satisfied or effective journalism teacher or 
publication adviser? 

2. How do,advisers and teachers perceive their roles? Have their Voles 
changed in recent years? If 'so, how and why? , / 

3. What. role does the publication adviser play In th/e school ' s 'journal is<n 
or mass media courses? * , , 

.', 4. What specific contribiitions does an adviseih or journalism teacher 
make to a success.ful studerTt publication? 

5. "What threats do journalism teachers and advisers percei ve to, the 
effective performance- of their duties? How do they cope with these threats? 

Assistance : More than just what resources are available for the atlviser ^ 

■ » « 

and teacher, questions remain as to how existing resources are being use<i. 

1. How many advisers/schools belong 'to a national, state, ot regional 
journalism organi zat;4on? subscribe to a rating service? Why? What characterizes 
schools and advisers ^o belong or participate? 

2. How much communication and cooperation exists among advisers and 
journalism teachers to help, them cope with their professional problems? 

3. Is there a prototype for a successful regional worksTlop to aid^advlsers 
and joumaTism teachers? 

4. What assistance can the professional journalist offer to journalism 
teachers or publication advisers? 

5. What specific journalism resources' (audio-visual pamphlets, guides, 
etc.) are available to today's advisers and teachers? Where? 

' 6* What journalism resources are needed by adviserp and teachers? 



Journal ism educators' perceptions of research needed in this area' 
paralleled concerns expressed in the journal articles. In fact, with few" 
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'(^xi'ept » fMlucators idontifUMl topics that had Iummi at loast allmled 

to In a journal article. Of continuing concern were the role and (jiiaH f ications 

of the publication adviser. Most journal ^^m educators s^Mmnl to feel that the 

focus of attention should be on othej areas of scholastic journal ism- -wi th 

•» 

the following exceptions: 

- . • N 

1. Could the job of adviser be made more attractive so as to mimimizo 

turnoveij in that position? How? 

2. In humanistic terms, what \s the role of the adviser? 

3. What do administrators look for when they hire journalism teachers 
and publication advisers? 

4. What motivates the teacher to sfeek a job as a journalism teacher or 
publication adyiser? 

5- What legal protection is available for the publication adviser involved 
in a negotiations or censorship controversy?* 

^. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the professional journals 
addressed to high school journalism teachers and advisersl^ 

7. How receptive are journalism teachers and publ 1 cation' advisers to 
ideas conveyed via professional journals or workshops and conferences? 
What factors influence their recepti veness? 

Although many potential research topics concerning the teacher and 
adviser remain, no journalism educator surveyed identified a specific, problem 
serious enough to warrant his or her immediate attention. It may be that the 
educator/ researcher believed that the topic had been sufficiently examined or 
that there .were other more pressing concerns that demand attention first. . 

Adviser and teacher Training 

As one might expect, the topic of teacher training and adviser, preparation 
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irH<M<»sts joiirtia I i sni (vlm iitors in th(* lol logos (iriti urn vets 1 t u>s . It r. (it 
less i nter(?s t to the majority of journal Headers - -h i gh school tOi^duMs, .Advisers 
and stinlents. Of those artic les that wen^ a^drt^ssed to these coru^^rns, U\v 
nwst frequent topics were certification requirements for teachers and the 
preparatiofrof advisers and teachers. 

In the 300 or so magazines examined for the years 1974 through 19/9, 
fewer than a»dozen articles were directly addressed to the issue of teacher 
training. More than that many references to this area as a fruitful one for 
research came from the 21 journalism educators who responded to the recent 
survey. One third of the respondents said that the question of teacher 
certification was worthy of further research. Three oth^r respondents raised 
questions pertaining to the qual i fi cations of advisers and two suggested • 
investigation of the teacher/adviser burnout problem. 

The specific adviser- and teac^^er-training research questions generated 
by the literature review ar^ the educator survey are combined here becagse 
the concerns expressed ^iffered in degree, not in kind. Pertinent research 
questions, which focus on the quality and content lof training programs and 
contact between the teacher- trainers and the teapbfcrs/advisers, include the 
following: 

1^ How and where are advisers and journalism teachers being trained? 
in journalism departments? education departments? through workshops? 

2. Who is training advisers and teachers? liiat are. the credentials of 
those preparing teachers and advisers? How recently have these educators 
been in the high school? worked with high school students? 

3. How do the perceptions of the teacher- trainer and the teachers/advisers 
compare as to the necessary qualifications to be an effective adviser or 
journalism teacher? How are teachTrs/advisers being prepared to meet these 
requirements? n ' 
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4. lldW do today's tisuht^'s «uul tulvist^rs holifwo tluU t()iiK)t'r()w ' \ tr<ufi(^r*> 
arUl advisers should be trained? Where do strengths and weaknesses ir) tevicheV 
pn^paration lie? . - 

!). How are prospective teacherfi beir^ prepared to teach reporting, 
, edi ting,* scPnk^ press law, journalism history, etc.? 

6. 'In what ways can resources and teacher- trai ning techniques be shared 
among institutions preparing advisers and teachers? 

7. How many courses or practicum experiences are available to the would-be 
adviser o> teacher? When are they taken? How many advisers and teachers have 

'had such courses or experiences? What difference does it make? 

8. How can ^achjrs and advisers be better prepared for the psychological 
demands of journalism teaching and advising? ' . • 

9. yWhat resources are. aval lable to help the teacher/adviser avoid burnout? 

' r 

10. What type of human relations- training is offered to advisers and 
teachers to aid in interpersonal relationships? 

11. What are current certification requi reroe^ts?^ Are they working? How 
are they being enforced? What effect have they had on journal ism -programs in 
states with stringent certification requirements? ^' 

12. What programs are available for advisers and teachers seeking trainihg? 
^Any regional workshops? national internships? resources listing th*jfee^ 

* 

Despite the multitude of impoVtant questions, there is' evidence in the 
literature that little mqre than the extent of certification requirements has 
been researched. The Secondary Education Div;j si on of AEJ' has addressed some 
of these concerns at its semi-annual national meetings and the members who 
responded in the recent survey expressed concern about the number of unqualified 
or poorly qualified teachers and advisers. But ifttle reseai^h has examined- 
why poorly qualified teachers and advisers are hired or appointed; what, if > 
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dnythir»9, is being done to remedy this problem; and, finally, if nothing ts 
being done to improve the certi fi cation situation, what is being done instead^ 
to iiiH>rove the quality of advisers and journalism teachers . 

Legal and Ethical Issues 

Teacher certification was the single c6ncern most often mentioned by the 
journalism educators ask^d to Identify areas of needed research. But' the 
general area that atjtracted more attention by these researchWs than any other 
was that of legal and ethical concerns. It alsq received attention in journal 
articles, particularly with regard, to minority involvement and first amendment 
rights for advisers and publication staffs. 

i. 

The need for minorities in journalism classes and on student publications, 
in fact, was theWst often suggested topic both in the literature and on the 

% ^ 

survey forms returned. At least a h«lf-dozen articles addressed this question 
from"" 1^74 thrjyigh 1^79. Based on the>frequency of journal articles, topics 
also' needing more attention are the value of publication guidelines and cod^s 
of ethics and the legal dangers and obligations "^cing advisers and student 
yjournal ists . Jw, 

Several articles on the rights of advisers, the extent of freedom for 
student publications, and the environmertt for free expression in the public, 
schools developed from master's or doctoral degree theses . But^as the schools 
and the law continue to change, these issues remain suitable for further stuc(y. 

Legal and ethical concerns suggested by the literature review can be 
divided into four groups: those pertaining to the environment of freedom and 
censorship, censorship strategies, censorship guidelines and policies, and 
Stferces of information and' assistance. » 

Environment ; Developments' in the schools and in the courts since 1974 

■ ■ ' ... . 
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have p^ompt^jd the suggestion that there be another look at the context of high 
school journalism in America. Some specific concerns include these: 

1. Under what circumstances are the student media most free of pressure 
by administrators, school board members, student government, or community groups? 

2'. — FnXK)e(ell do the specific findings of Capti ve Voices regarding censorship 
and minority participation hold up six years later? 

3. How is todi^y^'s school newspaper published--as part of a class, as an . 
extracurricular activity, as part of the community newspaper--and what are the 

r 

legal boundaries of each approach? 

Strategies: Beyohd the determinat44M of the extent to which student 
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journalists are free of or bound by censorship, questions remain concerning 
ways to minimize restrictive efforts and encourage a free environment: 

1. What legal rights do pi6licati0n advisers have? Does this affect 
the<r ability to deal with leg»i and ethical pr<Jblem^? 

2. Irfhat strategic^ have been used effectively In dealing with sensitive • 
issues in the newspaper and yearbook? 

3. 'How effective is the Publications Board in avoiding or resolving 
censorship or other confrontations regarding publication content? What is the 
legal 'itatus of such a body? 

f 4. How extensive is self-censiorship by publication staff meirbers? What 
contributes to this? » 

Guidelines : The courts have acknowledged the value of sound procedural 
guidelines, but there aire questions as to the content of such guidelines, the* 
exteijit of their use, and the effects of having them. The literature review 
suggested these specific questions: , 

. 1. How do staffs, school officials, and, advisers define "good t^ste"? 

, . ■ /" • ' 18 . \ 
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What content Is in "poor taste"? How is material in "poor taste" (iealt with? 
What have the courts sa^d about such material? 

2. How common are codes of ethics or publication guidelines? Is their 
existence related to the absence of censorship controversies? 

3. What makes a set of publication guidelines constitutionally sound? 
Do existing sets of such guidelines meet these standards? 

4. How much awareness is there of the current copyright laws? Is there 
evidence, via content analysis, of abuse of these laws? 

5. How can awareness of the law be increased, according to publication 
advisers and school administrators? 

4 

• *' * 

Assis tance : Journal articles dealing with legal and ethical concerns 
logically fbcused on reasons to de'J^d free speech and how to avoid censorship 
problems. An implied need is more research about steps to take for assistance 
In the face of such a problem. Specifically: ^ 

1. How many students and teachers know wherp to go ff they have a question 
about a legal or ethical Issue? How many have jised such a resource^ Where did 
they learn about the existence o^. the resource? ' 

Z, What resources are available to aid advisers faced ^ith a legal or " 
ethical dilemma? 

3- How much support Is there among professional media for the student media 
In general? for student media In their locales? How much contact has there been? 
Under what circumstances do they, or would -they become ihv|dlved? * 

Journalism educators who responded to the recent survey suggested four . 
questions that were referred to quite clearly in the literature. The first 
two bave received scant attention by researchers; the latter two require 
continual analysis and re-evaluation. The foiir are: 
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1. * Does the current staff of piiilications adequately r-epresent tho 
distribution of student groups in the school? How are staffs selected? What 
efforts are made to insure representation? What could be done if this is a 

^ problem? 

2. How 4o the perceptions students, staff members, advisers, and 
administrators have .of the role of the student media correspond to their 
attitudes about freedom of expression for ;student jouma>ists? 

3. What workshops are available for minorities interested in media work 

or for students interested in learning more about thei r rights and responsibilities? 

4. What have the courts said today about the freedoms and responsibilities 
pf the student media and publication advisers? 

The survey respondents indicated a good deal of interest in the legal 
and ethical concerns, particularly broaji^pl i cations and implications within 
the school setting. Their quektion^. somewhat broader than those implied in 
the literature, were concentrated in three areas: the extent of the problem 
I ao.d how it.is perceived, ways legal problems have been dealt with successfully 
in the schools, and steps to increase freedom of expression in the scho9ls. 

Parameters: The educators suggested the need to determine both the extent 

t — ■ ■ ■ -- 

of legal and ethical problems and the context within which those issues most 
likely arise » Specific concerns include the ^ol lowing: 

1. How much of a perceived threat to student media is the issue of freedom 
of expression, according to students, advisers, and administrators? 

2. Are student rights and resia^onsibi li ties defined differently in large 
. schools than in small schools? If so, how and why? . 

3. JWith tMT»iser carrying the brunt of recent attempts to control the 
. '* student press, hasthere been a noticeable change in the adviser's attitudes 

toward freedom for student Journalists? If so. how? . ' ^ 
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4. How extensive is sexist and WASP-Orlented language in jounialism 
texts and how does it affect the perceptions^of youth ^n general 'and minorities 
in particular? 

t 

Successful Models: Several researchers suggested that an effort be 
made to identify tools and techniques useful In developing an environment where, 
freedom of expression is the norm. Two speclftc questions raised were these: 

1. Have schools been able to satisfactorily balance student freedoms and 
student responsibilities with the student publications? (^If so» how? 

2. What contributing factors lead' a mode] policy statement or procedural 
guidelines from i(fea through adoption to enforcement? 

Loo king Ahea(^ :^ In addition to dealing with (^urrent legal and ethical 
concern^, an eye must be cast to the future, several sfcirvey respondents noted.; 
Current, recurring problems must be resolved, they suggested, as they offered ' 
several specific questions that deserve attention: 

1. How much awareness and use of the Student Press Law Center Is there? 
Who subscribes to the SPLC Report ? Has the Center had any Impact? 

Z.. Where are most press rights cases .litigated? ^nder what circumstances? 

3. How aware are advisers and administrators of legal jurisdiction and 
how and where the law applies? ^ 

4. Where. do the adviser and the principal learn about the law regarding 
student rights and responsibilities? How are the- source and cQntent of Informatlort 
associated with attitude or behavior regarding censorship? ^ ^ 

5. Is there disparity between awareness of the law and compllarfce with the 
law? If so, wfly? s 

> 

6. What Impact have court rulings about student rights had on the operations 
of the school in general and student publications in particular? 
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• Conclusions 
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In its January 1-980 report, the AEJ's Standing Committee on Research 

conmended the efforts of the relative^ly small (72-ment)er) Secondary Education 

\ 

Oi vision for its efforts to stimulate research activity. Yet, the committee 
noted, there, w^re too few convention papers and a need for additional research. 

As this paper reveals, a great many research questions remain unanswered--w1 th 

^ ^' - ■ '. 
different and demanding problems arising with each new school year. 

, Sev^al conclusions emerge from the research synthesis of high school 

■ ' . ■ 

journalism; - ' . 

, \ Student publications and the journal ism. class- -Most of the research topics 
, -involving day-to-day concerns fall into this category, and they constitute the 

majority of articles in the journals studied. Journal articles reveal little . 

k • ■ 

or no enipirical support, however, with discussion of personal approaches to 
daily di lemmas. Research interest in this area by AEJ members, meanwhile, 
focuses on "^the larger , contextual framework of high school journalism. 

The publication adviser and journalism teacher— Research in this area has 
focused on descriptive studies of the role and beliefs of the adviser or teache^. 
Although the role jjf i^e adviser is changing, new pressures are arising, and the 
need for teach^lng and advi si i^w^sources persists , the journal ism, educators doing 
research express IVttWjntilcAtitin that this is a pressing area of concern, and 
their research interests turn elsewhere. 
\ Adviser and teacher training— Teacher certification- and adequate preparation 

o 

h * 

of advisers and teachers remain serious concerns, according to both the journals 
and the respondents In the recent survey. Researchers indicate concern about/ 
deffectt«Q advisers. and the lack of qerti fixation requirements, but so far have 
given little attention to wh;^ these problems exist and how they could be dealt 
with. 
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L egal and e thjca1_JlSiies---The question of wh^ ^l^^o ^i^s been Idckiny in the 
research in this much-discussed area. Numerous articles describe the need for 
minority representation on student publications or the first aniendment problems 
facing scholastic journalists and advisers. Likewise, many journalism educators 
bemoan the Jack of freedom for the student press or oppression in sohie schools. 
The legal, status is described and continues to be examined, but so far there 
has been little research into the tmpact of the law. and the consequences of the 
few prescribed solutions offered for legal and etMcal problems. 

It is painfully obvious to Secondary Education Division members that too 
fey persons are interested inj^hese questions. Yet it is these persons who 
have provided much of the empirical research reported in the literature. 

If ^he goal of such research efforts is the improvement of scholastic 
jdurnalism, more individuals who can effect these changes must be reached and 
convinced. The audience for some suggestions-<those pertaining to teacher and 
ffdvij^er preparation, for example-^is at the college and university level. This 
group can be reached through AEJ convention presentations and an occasional 
article in Journalism Educator . But for a much larger proportion pf the needed 
research, the audience consists of/ high school journalism advisers and teachers. 
Empirical research must deal with their Interests and concerns, and results 
presented to them through their publlcatjons and at their conventions. 

The Journal Ism educator/researcher provides a useful perspective a step 

removed from the high school arena, and his or her contextual and theoretical 

concerns are (Essential to progress In scholastic journalism. But the dally 

l3sues and problems of teachers and advisers. Implied In the scholastic 

journalism literature, need closer scrutiny, too, for two Important reasons: 

1. Many *of the problems discussed In the journals are teased on personal 
«. . ' • " 

experiences^ that, although helpful, provide little general liability and, 

• therefore, limited usefulness. 
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2. Such empirical studies might encourage simi lar ^resu<^rch on related 
topics, suggest topics for further study, and instill interest y higf) school 
teachers and advisers who previously have spurned such efforts. 

Perhaps more incentive for research must come from the editors of 
scholastic journalism publications and foundations or student press organizations 
able to offer researchers more financial motivation. Encouragement similar to 
that of the Quill and Scroll Foundation., which offers grants of up to $250 to 
graduate studetits doing research on high school journalism, might stimulate 
more advisers and teachers to do empirical research.^ j — 

Journalism educators, particularly members of AEJ's Secondary Educatiip 
Division, can mak^ important contributions through qualitative analysis of 

» 

high school journalism, attention to the adviser turnover problem, and concern 
about better preparation of teachers and advisers. Some answers are available 
only through long-term research that so far has not been done. Also needed 
is solkf applied research involving the daily problems of producing publications 
and teaching journalism, the changing role and responsibilities of the teacher 
and adviser, and the extent of minority representation in journalism classes 
and in the student media. Weakjiesses, in short, concern the lack of empirical 
bases for day-to-day decisions and failure to go beyond the description of 
problems to the reasons si^ problems exist. 

Ann Christine Heintz, a member of the Commission of Inquiry Into High 
School Jour/ialism, which produced the controversial Captive Voiqes , expressed 
weariness. ,in a recent defense of the work. After she described some positive 
developments in high school journalism since Captive Voices was published, she 
noted that there is much mo r^ to be done. "(A) sizeable body of that research 
is inside the heads and hearts of OEA (Joumal^lsm Education Association) members," 

- 1 - 

she wrote, concluding with a charge that could be addressed tO anyone interested 
In improving scholastic journalism: "Are yoi/ up tojthe challenge?"^^ 
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